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' PREFACE 

* \ 

The rationale f^stafewicte ptannihg~afises frorrnhe- complexity- 
of providing services to young handicapped children, Servkie delivery 
is not a 'Single-phased process nor do services usually arise from one 
source* The available services from federal, state and local agencies 
must be analyzed to appropriately design new services for the 
population. \ 

* The administrative complexity of designing, implementing and 
evaluating services is the primary component of efficacious state 
plarining.. The planning process described in this document is based 
upon an analytical decision-making process where both quantitative 
and qualitative data are used to makeNccurate, projective plans. 
Consequently, each of the phases or decisionmaking points con be 
considered both an apex of data analysis and the beginning of an 
ongoing plan for implementing and evaluating a state plan. \^ 
i This document is designed to serve as a reference guide to* 
assist states in the process of v planning for comprehensive seryices to 
young handicapped children. It is divided into four 'sections: an 
introduction, which describes the^ basic elements of all planning 
processes, followed bx descriptions of the three main phases of the " 
planning process— preplanning, plan development and implementation. 
Each phase is broken down into a series of key steps which are 
, illustrated by examples from existing planning models. 

The. three interacting phases and their respective elements 
comprise a general framework fot*an effective planning effort. Such^ 
a frameWork, however, is not intended to be used as a rigid set of 
rules.. On .the contrary, flexibilitx and overlap of phases'gre to be 
expected, and modifications «nd adaptations based on specific 
circGmstances pre encouraged. ^ 

A graphic display of the planning process showing the 
interrelationship of the elements in the process is presented on the 
following page. 
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THE PLANNING PROCESS 



. PREPLATMNG 

Identity bsueCs)\ 

Anolyze lgR>e(s) 

Identify Constraints and 
Resources for Planning 

Secure Administrative 
Commitment 

Identify Participants 



PLAN DEVELOPMENT 
Develop Purpose Statement 
Conduct Needs Assessment 
Arrive at Issued) Consensus 
Develop Priorities 
Formulate Goals and Object!' 

Develop Alternative Strategies 

* 

Analyze and Select 
Implementation Strategies 

Specify Tasks, Responsibilities, 
Timelines 

Develop Plan for Evaluation 

Assure Administrative * 
.and Public Support 




IMPLEMENTATION 

Disseminate Information 

Evaluate and Report 

Analyze Feedback and 
Revise 




. J^TROQUdTION 

t t 

* * • \\ ' 

State ' planning is a dynamic .process/ requiring -thftactive 
support and participation of groups 'and individual both within and 
outside of state government. ♦ its ^ffectjveaess depends on many 
factors. Among the most crucial are thorough, Accurate data; good . 
communication; and successful group dynamics.. These three 
elements will affect each of the steps in the planning process. 

Collection of Infonrtatiofv Although there are specific elements 
(needs assessment and evaluation) in the planning process that require 
the collection of information in order to make accurate and valid 
decisions, the process of collecting pertinent information must not be 
confined to any particular phase or component within 1 the planning 
model. Rather, thef collection of information should be viewed as an 
ongoing process relevpnt to every other component of the model. 
Each phase of the planning process, fram the identification of issues 
-tp the development of specific tasks, must be based on the most 
^liable quantitative and qualitative data available at the time. 

Comrnun&atioru Effective communication is necessary on two 
levels— Internal and external. On the internal level, it must begin 
with the Director of Special Education or the staff members 
responsible for planning. Good communication with these individuals 
is-essential to the process of planning and to the final success of 
implementation. This communication may be through informal verbal 
presentations, formal written reports or a comulnotion of the two. 
Whatever the communication mode, the director must be continually 
Informed to insure his or her support at critical points of the process. 

As the planning process progresses, internol communication 
should include other agencies represented by the planning group. As 
the network expands, the mode, of communications may need to be 
more formalized through written agenda notes end meeting minutes. 
Ideally/ the recipients of written materials will have some method 
• through whiqhthey can provide immediate verbal feedback^/, 

ExternaTcommunication refers to public awareness and is an 
important component of state planning. Communication lines should 
be -opened -with local administrators, agency^service providers,- 
training 'institutes, consumers and any other interested individual or 
group that rftay be affected by the plan. % 
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^ Contacts can often be est<$foshed through existing state 
agencies. For example, the child- find efforts of The state may be of 
some ^assistance in' identifying key recipients; and Jn disseminating 
.information* ^lonthly ^eWsletters may in&Ure . communicatiqn^ith 
those professionals no^ke'cjty connected [to Educational agencies' 
and presenjjations ca0 be made at meetingsjgf advisory committees. 
The gfenerar^ujfgoses of bothipternal and external communica- 
tion are to clisse^nihaje it^fpri^tixsa^io gain feedback and to promote 
widespread ^nteresf^d;iirtvolvement--which > in the end, promote 
suRpor> for <y>psj^ns ; that 'are made. Without internal administrative 
support the^plan may not be approved. Without external public 
supporj^tff approved plan may not be implemented, • 

Group Dynamics* Skill in hurodn relations and group dynamics is 
important in any leadership role; it Is essential \r\ dealing with thfe 
variety of people involved in planning for and serving young children 
with special' needs* Several models have been developed for 
facilitating group dynamics (Bennis, 1966; Gordon, 1961; Lippitt, 
1978; Maier, 1963), however, the intent of this document is not to 
describe the process of these social skills. Instead, several examples 
are provided to suggest ways of facilitating group interaction in such 
areas as establishing priorities and selecting strategies,. Those Which* 
most closely meet the needs of the groOp and facilitate the planning 
process activities should be utilized to assure that all participants 
ha^e an opportunity.for providing input. 
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PHASE ONE: PREPLANNING 



.The purpose of the preplanning phase is to determine thf need 
for comprehensive planning dnd identify the critical elements for the 
plan development phase. The specific programmatic issues of 
planning are not addressed at this time. What are identified are the 
or.ganizatfonal issues or aspects necessary to implement meaningful 
planning. The elements considered in {he preplanning phase are: ^ 

fttentificaticn of Issues % 

Analysis of Issues i & 
- . Identification^ constraints and resources 

Securing administrative commitment 

Identification of participants 
* - , • 

Identification t>f Issues. Problem identification begins with expression 
of identification of an unmet need. This may be an individual 
complaint that current practice is not adequately meeting the service 
need or* may be identified Through the passage of new legislation, ^ 
regulations or judicial decisions. These actions change the standards 
by whiph events <*e compared, thereby creating a discrepancy 
between the standard and current practice. * - 

-Once identified, the issues must be verified as tfue needs. 
Early indicators of potential problems cannot be accepted on facfe 
va<ue but must be substantiated. A variety of information sources 
might be/referred to, including state plans, child-count data, review 
of guidelines, census data, review of the literature, statutes or public 
testimony. Each of these 'information sources will provide a 
perspective on the importance of a service need; 

Although the above examples are generally .quantitative, 
information which is more subjective or qualitative is also valuable in 
the planning process. Examples include attitudes of different state^ 
officials, local providers pnd consumers; existing values; and expecta- 
tions based on'pbst procedures. Although Van de Ven and Koenig 
(1976) warn -that such qualitative information is often ambiguous and 
potentially conflict-laden and that it may have, destructive influences 
on planning, they do state that it is an essential factor. The 
collection of subjective information will provide the planning group 
with an understanding of the needs and potential problems perceived 
by the plan's target population. 

Analysis of Issues* Through an analysis of the adequacy of the current 
service system, a determination is made as to the scope of the 
--needed changes -In some cases the-service need may be- isolated -and 
unrepresenfative and may best be handled through direct, immediate 
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administrative intervention.- , In another case, a*stat* education 
agency staff person might receive a variety of 'complaints con- 
cerning, for example, the lack of developmental services for infants. 
Initially, this may appear to be a service need requiring a -plan, but 
review, of existing legislation, interagency ' agreements and fiscal 
appropriations may show that a social and health service agency has 
the responsibility for providing the service and in fact, is funded to • 
do so. This type of probtermissue may best be resolved through a 
policy clarification or adminisfrotive action. I 

If, however, there is nc state agency either required' or funded 
to provide the services, the issue/problem may be one which calls for 
statewide planning. At this point a potential, planning issue is 
identified: that of inadequate or non-existent developmental services 
for handicapped 'infants. / 

Further analysis, aimed at discovering the cau$e of the prob-. 
lem, will help pinpoint the planning need*. Some possible reasons for a 
problem include: lack of funds, attitudina|, barriers, , lack of 
personnel, fragmented service delivery or a combination of tKese 
- % reasons. As in the. previous example, „the analysis may reveal 'that 
4 several large urban school districts provide educational and related 
services to this population, but there is no system for providing 
comprehensive" services in a uniform fashion throughout the state. 

Information which may assisj in the analysis of issues at tfiis 
point include: 

•/ « 
- . Identification of state and local .agencies serving the 
*»" target population . 1 

The variety of services provided ♦ 
Availability of servides provided statewide 
Number of children/families receiving services « 
* - Identification of pertinent' federal and state mandates 

J ^& *~ It cajjnot be overemphasized that the data which. is collected must be 
accurate and complete as possible. Otherwise, the use of the . 
information is Jimited, as is the value of the decisions wKich are 
bused upon it. * 

The various methods of information and data collection include: 
questionnaires, interviews, group meetings/discussion and public - 
hearings. Of course, before collecting any information, one should 
consider what agency information is currently collected or scheduled , 
to be collected. 

Once the fssues have been identified and analyzed, a prelim- 
inary statement of purpose can be formulated. *This should be a 
' s horty general statement which^uilines^he^onten* _ond extensive^ 
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ness of the planning .effort. . An example crfight bes^Ta deyelap a 
comprehensive plan. far services ta preschool -handicapped children in 
the state. / ' • = ■ 

Identify Constraints and Resources. In mast cases, the decision to" 
undertake a, planning effort represents a significant expenditure af 
resaurces.and human energy. ^After determining that a plan is called 
far, initial resour es should bir identified. This includes determining 
haw. much money, fc time and ather resources are ioitially available and 
fram v whom* (which agencies, key offices and interest grdcps). 
Examples af such resources npight include: 

. Other state agency planning personnel such as Medicaid,' 
Crippled Children's Service* Head Start and HCEEP staff 
Policy statements and directives' developed by various 
group? ' * * * . ^ 

Priorities far -servipe developed by parent groups ar ather 
interested parties • » 
• •# • • 

Same ^potential constraints might be prevailing bioses agajnst 
planning, lack af information about current service systems, "turf" 
issues, tjme. constraints or infernal administrative problems such as 
insufficient' personnel. 

Secure Administrative Commitment. It is "advisable tq secure, 
administrative commitment to^both the purpose af the activity and.ta 
the resources necessary ta undertake it. (Such resources may chiefly 
consist af t\uman resources and time commitments.) 

Tw~a commitments are critical at this paint. First, the 
appropriate decision-makers within ane'-s agency must grant the 
Authority to develop aod^implement a comprehensive pfan. Without 
this administrative commitment, a plan may never receive the kind 
af support necessary far successful implementation. SfccancJ, 
channels af communication within one's ^organization should be 
established through a regular and periodic reporting procedure. Such 
a sy:*em of cofnmunicatianiwill enable the planning gfaup ta seek" 
ongoing approval and feedback regarding revisions and/ar 
modifications, 

. » 1 ■ * . 
Identify Pa-tlciparts- The preliminary statement af purpose will 
serve as a guide ta identifyirtg.participants for the plqnning process* 
But severql ather variables should be taken in consideration when 
determining the composition af the planning group: „ ^ 
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- % - The immediate resources available in terms of funds 'arjd 
time • # / 1 * t * ' 

The political process within the agency I 
the Interagency relationships* within the state j 
* | 1 # • , < ' 

In addition to Jhese. variable^, the individuals identified should fc>e * 
capable of making decisions' and accomplishing the proposed efforts. 

Several model^ha>>e been developed which describe methods for 
choosing, participants (fyteyer, 1970). Whatever' method .is , chosen, 
every effort should bettiade to assure that the group will be able to 
provide appropriate inpu^, adequately represent the population and be 
willing to commit the time necessary to complete the effort. 
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PHASEJWOxPLAN DEVELOPMENT 



The plan development component of the planning model, utilizes 
the results .of the preplanning component and establishes the specific 
objectives and tasks to be accomplished qpd the techniques- to^e 
used. The issues identified previously and the initial purpose state- 
ment will need to be clarified, revised and further developed.. The 
implementation of the plan depends upon* the realistic, Avell-informed 
decisions of the planning group. For the process* to be successful, the 
following conditions must be" met: Each team member must actively 
participate in the process; Each decision point must Be based upon 
fhorovgh, 'accurate, qualitative and quantitative data. Tfie leadership 
skills of the group facilitator become extremely significant to 
successful plan development during this phase. 

The following are the basic tasks of the planning group through- 
out the plan development phase of the model. 

Develop Purpose Statement 
. Conduct Needs Assessment 6 

Arrive at Issue(s) Consensus 

Develop Priorities 

Formulate Goals and Objectives 
- * Develop Alternative Strategies 

Analyze and Select Implementation Strategies 

Specify Tasks, Responsibilities, Timelines 

Develop Plan for Evaluation 
• v Assure Administrative and Public Support 

Develop Purpose Statement. The first task of the planning group is 
to develop a statement of purpose— a broad and general statement 
which sets the overall planning goal and embraces all operations and 
activities. This statement serves as a guide for all further pkinping 
activities, and it Ifnks all aspects of an organization together wjth a 
declaration of a common outcome. Altho^h broad, the purpose 
statement should be succinct, requiring only o few sentences or a 
•short paragraph. An example would be: 

To develop a comprehensive statewide plan for the provi- 
sion of health, education and family services for 
handicapped children aged birth to two years. . 

The purpose statement has as its basis the results of -the 
preplanning activities and should be developed at the first planning 
meeting. Ideally, it should reflect input from all participants, and it 




must be agreed to by all Jhe members, "so that it becomes a basis for 
common uaderstandingand individual commitment*^ 

Conduct Needs Assessment. The next planning steps are^gearedT 
toward developing a list of specific program goals to bring about the 
defined purpose of the plan. The~Tirst of these steps is the^n^eds 
assssment. . The needs assessment process, is used to identify discrep- 
ancies between what should exist and what does exist, (^/usually 
consists* of^ gathering* information on current^ status, Comparing 
current 4 status " to a .standard and describing the^discrepqneies 
resulting frgrn this comparison. It should be noted that there will not 

.always be agreement on the standard to which th^ current infoj;ma- 
}ion is compered. Different v j a waj g e nerated from diverse training 
programs .and experiencg^xfdggest a need for a set of alternative 

' standards that, although conceptually different, maintain. a degree of . 

-cdmpatibij itx across systems. *• - • • / . • 1 - 

The needs assessment provides the planning committee with the 
information, both quantitative and qualitative, which is necessdry to 
successfully identify a variety of issues* The process, as viewed by 
Casterline (Note I), includes input from the local constituency, the 
state agencies and the federal agencies. Local input is important to 
insure meaningful public involyement and to alearly define a 
framework upon which the plan can be built; federal and state input. 

.are important to insure a coordinated planning effort. 

One purpose of the needs assessment process is to define the 
values of a community and to ascertain how the local people, th6 
state and the federal government feel about the educational status of 
young children. There are many ways to'solicit local input. a Among 
commonly used methods are: problem/need surveys seat to a wide 
variety of consumer and provider groups, community meetings, and 
ad hoc meetings^of established organizations. The lists below may be 
of help irTffie needs assessment process. 

Pertinent information about what is currently bei^g done in a 
particular program area should include: 

The number of children identified 

- , The total number of children served by disability tind by 

age 

The number of children served by placement category 

- . (e.g., private school institution,- self-contained class, 

resource room, etc.) * * ' 

The number and types of teachers, support service 
personnel and volunteers 

The time required from referral to completion of assess- 
ment * 



The time required frorn compfeT ion oTthe assessments 
service delivery - * 

The needs assessment process should also include: • p , 

•4* 

Surveys, developed to determine consumer values of 
sdfvices to these children* 

U^Kng of constraints such as overlapping agency respon- 
sibilities • 

- , envelopment of the ideal v progrgm as perceived by the % 
. * planning group % m '<*- 

Description of services provided bybther agencies «; 
Population projections 

- .State mortqlrty rates for -this age range m • * 
, - ^ Projected birth rate 

Cost of secvice de;ivery ^ 

Arrival at a Issuefe) Consensus* The goal of this step is to inteqrate 
information previously collected into a -unified list of problems 
mutually agreed upon by the planning participants. These problems 
'should be articulated and confirmed by the participants r and consea- 
sus on critical issues shoujd be clearly established. 

For the process to be successful, two things are necessary: I) 
Solutions must not be hastily prepared; 2) Problems must reflect the 
concerns reported through Jhe needs assessment process. 

During this phase, group parfic>pation is especially critical. 
The leadership skills of the planners and effective gfoup dynamics 
wiM assist the group in the development of cooperative dialogue and 
compromise. Van de Ven and Koenig (i^ 7 6) suggest that planners 
shoold-begiTT by se ll ing iip irettmfrrar^ with* key 

administrators and resource controllers and that they should focus on 
positive reactions and suggestions for improvement. 

The outcome of this step should be a commonl y agreed upon list 
of issues which then determine the parameters of future planning. 
Some examples might be: 

Services ore not consistency provided across the state. 
Service definitions vary from one agency to another. 
Agency mandates vary as \o age, disability and edpnomic 
status.* 

Consumer -surveys identify confusion over servke needs of 
thi§ population. 

Develop Priorities. Generally, the needs assessment process identi- 
fies a number of discrepant areas, each of which may be acted upon. t 
The purpose of establishing priorities is to allow the participants to 
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identify the critical'd/eas so that attention can be directed to the 
most important needs, 1 

* The planning participants will identify a number of needs within 
each issue, statement* Project TEAMS suggests that each of these 
/ needs then be reviewed and analyzed (Norman & Galloway, Note 
/ During this analysis it 'will become apparent that there is a 
considerable amount of overlapping among the needs expressed by 
V - different segments of the program.) The number should be reduced as 
much as possible without losing individual concerns, and the 
remaining list should be gfeuped into categories (e.g., policies, 
administratiye*Systems, program activities). ) 

Once'the grouping has been accomplished, each nee^l sjatemenf 
should be put in priority order. In this process the^ptarfning team 
. should consider local policies, federal legislation, SKrte regulations 
and par ticipont concerns. " * V 

Project TEAMS also suggests <fffat the tearft establish *a 
rationale statement for determining priorities. This will allow the 
group fo place needs in priority yanking without the necessity of 
voting. A solution arrived at through voting not carry the shared 
commitment of the total group, as some individuals are .likely to see 
a statement that is important to them voted down. 

As an example, the following is a list of priority jeeds^ 
devel oped 'by one planning group. (The needs were summarized from 
an original list of 37 need statements. In setting the rankings for the 
needs, the tjivoup experienced considerable difficulty and cculd 
. achieve the tpsk cnly after they developed their own rationale for 
establishing priori ties.) ■ 

\ *- Need for the development and adoption of comprehensive 
pojicy statement^ assuring a free, appropriate education 
for all children aged birth to two years with special needs. 

- . Neecl for the development of a system that guarantees 
afapsistency for screening and referral (both mass and 
Individual) fop this population. 

Need to expand awareness activities and establish ongoing 
community awareness programs. 

Formulate Goals and Objectives. From the prioritized needs, goal 
statements can then be developed that clearly point to the result or 
outcome to be obtained. The Result of this step shoul^be a 
consolidated list of goals subsumed by the purpose statement, reflec- 
ting the issues developed from the needs assessment and meeting the 
priorities established by the planning group. 
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* Since goal statements are long-ranged and broad, planners will 
find them difficult to measure. Therefore, it is advised that each 
goal statement be subdivided into specific objectives. These objec- 
tives are derived from goal statements and are more specific 
descriptions of the actions or events necessary to implement the 
goal. Day, Gentry and Nqkao (Note t 3) suggest that objectives should 
include the condition for performance, the expected performance and 
the criteria or standard for performance, with, tasks, timelines and 
staff responsibility to be assigned. - * 



below: 



An example of this type of objective development is provided 



PURPOSE STATEMENT 



Condition 



"Performance Criteria 



To develop an 
ongoing com- 
munity aware- 
ness program 
at the local 
school district 
levek 



I . I Upon the 
identification 
of the target 
population 



A needs assess- 
ment will Jbfc 
developed iden- 
tifying current 
awareness level 
of the com- 
munity „ 



A compilation 
of the results 
of the needs « 
assessment will 
be prepared by 
December, 1981 



Develop Alternative Strategies. Once goals and objectives have b 
formulated, the next step is identifying strategies for meetTng them. 
Project TEAMS (Note 2) suggests the following guidelines for this 
process: 

- The group should resist the temptation to jump to conclu- 
sions, such as "hire more psychologists, 11 "get more 
money" or h increase,T.V. announcements." 

Rather than project only one "solution to each objective, 
participants should be encouraged to "brainstorm" as 
many strategies as possible. The more alternatives, the 
. , more flexibility in planning. 

No one alternative needs to be the final recommendation. 
A combination of strategies may offer the best appioach 
to meet the need. If the group is willing to discuss a 
variety of approaches, it is quite possible that some 
innovative strategies may emerge. , 



Analyze and Select Implementation Strategies. The suggested 
method of choosing the best possible strategy is to subject each 
* alternative listed to a M force field analysis 11 (LewTr), 1951; Lippitt & 
f Schindler-Rainmon, 1972; Napier, 1973). This analysis views the 
, positive and negative forces associated with the alternative. Once 
each alternative has been subjected to this analysis, the group is 
ready to make a recommendation. Factors to consider, include: 

•yr s x t * - - 
; - Availability of Resources. Does the community or state- 
have the staff, facilities and administrative support to 
'K implement the plan? 
• » • 

* - Level of Current Service. Are s^rvicesJimited or exten- 
sive for the targeted population? * 

Capability »of Data Collecffon xjnd ^valuation. Can 
accurate information be gatheredfn o?der to evaluate and 
modify the plan? 

Public Acceptance. Have public awareness effort* efen 
successful? Are key agencies qpd professions adequ* ;ely 
informed a. d prepared to accept'full implementatipn? 

One example of a force field analyis as developed by Project TEAM^ 
(Note 2, p. 9) includes the following: \ ^ 



GOAL: To evaluate 100 preschool children. 

Alternative I - Provide evaluations with a travel team 

FORCES FOR FORCES AGAINST 

I. Would take minimum U Really is an extension of 

time of building current practice of central Q 

j personnel f office teams 

2. ^ Would require new personnel 

and additional money 

3. Little knowledge of child 
and family 

4. Scheduling difficulty 



\ 

\ * 



» Alternative 2 - Provide' evaluations with teams at the local level 

\ 

FORCES FOR, , \ ^ORCES AGAINST 

• I. Maximum knowledge I. Requires inservice training 

v of child and family . 

2. Scheduling could Jit 2. Requires much time of local 
both parent and school personnel - 

needs '» \ 

3. Places authority with 3. May require funds for personnel 
responsibility ■ * 

4. Would create more 
teams resulting in 

more responsive system . 

<*■ — ■* 

When choosing strategies, one important consideration involves 

* the level of the program: Will it be JocaKor statewide? One 
approach is to conduct a field/pilot test or demonstration in a few 
selected sites. .The advantage of this method is that it allows for 
problem-solving and plan modification and improvement on a small 
scale* It also allows other communities to observe Jhe process prior 
to their expected participation. If community implementation is 
chosen, .the variables of geographic diversity and ethnic diversity 
should also be considered. 

The choice of strategies may be made af the administrative or 
legislative level. However, the planning group should carefully study 
the Strategies and be prepared to advise the decision-making body. 

Specify Tasks, Responsibilities and Timelines, ^fter strategies have 
been chosen, specific tasks, responsibilities and timelines can be 
developed. This phase is oriented -toward concrete action; some 
planning group participants may find it to be the easiest part of thie 
planning process. 

For each strategy, a -list of necessary tasks is developed, and 
responsibility for each task should be assigned to particular .individ- 
uals or groups. If the tasks are listed in chronological order, it is 
relatively easy td develop a timeline for .each objective. However, 
when several objectives are to be undertaken simultaneously, respon- 
sibility should be compared across objectives so that the timeline can 
be developed in terms of overall responsibilities. 

'Develop Plan for Evaluation.* At this. point, and'prior to implementa- 
tion, sufficient information is available to alfow the planning group to 
develop an evaluation process. Developing the evaluation. design at 
this point of the process helps the planning group to clearly under- 
stand the criteria by which success will be determined. It helps in 
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determining the cdsts and staff time needed to conduct the overall- 
evaluation. And it Allows for collection of evaluation data through- 
out the imp!ementat^on>rocess--rt$fjust at the project's end. 
The cohtent of the evaluation should incorporate: 

Information .on the attainment, of the plan's gocfls gnd 
objectives, e.g., was the plan implemented? 

Pertinent quantitative* data, i.e., number of children 
served; number of teachers certified; number of programs 
initiated; number of training activities conducted; amount* 
* of money spent^tc/ w „ 

Data on the efVectiveness of the plan and additional 
* . benefits derived. \ ^ , , 

Methods of ^collecting evaluative e information may include 
questionnaires, data forms, individual interviews, observations, croup 
meetings or public hearings. ^ . 

There -are many evaluation formats, both internal (self-evalua- 
tion) and externa! (outside party). Van de Ven and Koenig (1976)* 
suggest tthat an evaluation design is generally determined by four 
criteria: effort, effectiveness, efficiency" and possible side effects. It 
is also important to understand the {imitations of the evaluation 
design and to* provide for flexibility qs the implementation progreses* 

Assure Administrative and Ptijftic Support- At 4his point, it is 
important to reconfirm tHej:ommitment of administrativ e support. 
Such a commitment should include support of the overaifplan per se, 
as well o as a commitment to secure the necessary resources for 
implen&ntation of the plan. 

: ;Costerline (Note I) suggests that administrative approval can 
be facilitated by a careful analysis of needs and public involvement in 
decisionmaking. She states: * , 

If the plan has been derived from an analysis of population 
need onh with public inVdlvement at every critical 
♦ decision-making point in the process, the administration 
should be able to adopt the plan with a clear conscience 
as well as a dedication to 1 the plan as the best blueprint 
for service, (p. 1 26) 

Public support for the plan is an ongoing joncern and a critical 
variable in the ultimate success of implementation. An active 
proces£of disseminating informatiqnand developing of support should 
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begin in the plan development, phase and continue through implemen- 
# tation. The groups initially involved in identification of needs should 
again be contacted for final input and comments prior to implemen- 
tation* 





PHASE THREE: IMPLEMENTATION 



The implementation component will determine whether the 
planning process has been realistic and viable and whether it meets 
the needs of the target population., Van de Ven and Koenig (1976) 
have pointed out four criteria^which are critical to the success of 
implementation: I) Commitment to the plan and direct involvement 
of [Tn o nHmm ktrniiQnyjaJEechnicQl assistance and training provided " 
to staff in. their new roles, 3) Monitoring and evaluation to provide 
feedback to staff, and finally, 4) The active participate of the 
program staff in making corrective adjustments. 

It is. impfortant to stress the cyclical nature of the planning 
process. Implementation is one component of that cycle, but not the * 
end of the process. Among^other things, implementation contributes 
to the planning process in terms of:* disseminating information, 
evaluating and reporting, and analyzing feedback dnd making 
.^visions. * 

Disseminate Information. As previously stated, it is essential that 
communication be maintained throughout the planning process. * The 
success of dissemination grfcatly depends on the effectiveness of the 
ongoing communication. If individuals, agencies and organizations 
which will be effected by the plan have been continually informed 
and involved throughout the planning process (possibly through a 
fofrnal method of providing feedback and input to the planning 
group), they wiH identify with the plan and wilhbe anticipating their 
involvement in its impfementSfionT r " " 

The dissemination component includes a complete and clear 
description :>f the approved plan and the individual's or group's role in 
its impfeme.ntatioh. This includes both internal information dissem- 
ination and external public awareness activities. Internal activities 
include identifyingbudiences in state government and informing them 
about the plap thrcjjgh a varieTy of means, such as presentations at 
meetings, pne-toJbne discussions witii key individuals and 
departmental newsletters. . External activities include identifying 
audiences outside^f stbte government which will be effected by the 
plan (LEAs, hospitals/clinics, universities, professional organizations* 
private service agencies) and communicating the information through 
such means as public media, public newsletters, presentations at 
conferences and meetings, workshops, brochures and general tech- 
nical assistance. Methods and contacts used by the state child-find 
efforts may also be useful in disseminating information. 
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Evaluate and Report. Evaluations will be conducted during the 
implementation phase, as established in the plan. The resulting data 
will form the basis for any revisions - of the plan, including the 
evaluation process itself. During this phase, the planning group needs 
to consider the extensiveness of the evaluation, its cost factors, the 
personnel needed and how .the evaluation information will be used n 
Interne 1 - and/or external evaluators may -be involved in the actual 
evaluation of 'the plan. ' f 

Critical to the success of the* plan is the dissemination of 
evaluation results. With Actual data and indicators .of suctes$, 
additional support and/or Mds may be more readny awilable from 
'various ajgencies, parent groups and legislative bodies. 

Analyze Feedback mi Revise* Evaluqtion^data and other feedback 4 - 
should be analyzed throughout the implementation phase. In some 
cases, this will result in recommendations to local program leaders 
who are actively involved in making corrective jnodifications and 
improvements. In other. cases, it may be necessary to return to the 
planning process. * It is this continual process of evaluation and 
analysis that best exemplifies the ongoing nature of effective 
planning. . 
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